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Notes of the Month 


The President Decides 


Mr EIsENHOWER’S announcement that he would accept re- 
nomination, if it were offered to him, as Republican candidate for 
the Presidency in next November’s election has settled the major 
uncertainty on the American political scene, but it has stirred up a 
number of minor ones. There is no doubt that the Republicans will 
nominate Mr Eisenhower, provided his health remains satisfactory, 
but there has been a renewal of last autumn’s discussion of the 
doubtful constitutional provisions regarding the point at which a 
President becomes unable to do his job through illness. Congress is 
once more thinking of clarifying the situation by legislation. There 
has also been an outbreak of arguments over what happens if a 
presidential nominee dies before the election, if a successful 
presidential candidate dies before the electoral college has met to 
confirm him, or if a President-elect dies before taking office. 

But the most immediate result of Mr Eisenhower’s decision has 
been to concentrate attention on the question of who will be the 
Republican candidate for Vice-President, the official who auto- 
matically succeeds should the President die or retire from office. 
The chances that Mr Eisenhower will do this during his second 
term are unusually high for, quite apart from his health, he will, 
if he serves the full four years from next January, be the first 
President to reach the age of seventy in office. If Mr Eisenhower 
is re-elected, which seems as certain as anything political can be, 
then the Republican vice-presidential candidate will also be 
elected, since they run in double harness. In these circumstances 
it is more important than usual that the candidate should be a man 
who will not only make a good President but will also appeal to the 
voters. 

On both these points there is some doubt about the present Vice- 
President, Mr Richard Nixon. Mr Eisenhower picked this young 
man from California as a running mate four years ago largely for 
his ability and experience as a politician, something which Mr 
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Eisenhower himself lacked. Mr Nixon has filled this gap admirably 
and has developed in other directions while in office, but it is still 
uncertain whether he yet has, or ever will have, presidential 
stature. Even Mr Eisenhower, always loyal to his friends, is in- 
sisting that the decision (provided Mr Nixon wants the nomination) 
must be left for the Republican convention to make next August. 
Although Mr Nixon has many critics within the party organiza- 
tion, at the moment it seems probable that he will be chosen again, 
partly because there is no agreed alternative candidate as yet, and 
even more because of the remarkable spontaneous demonstration 
of popular support for him in the recent primary election in New 
Hampshire. 

The Democrats will be delighted if Mr Nixon is chosen, for 
they believe that he is vulnerable to attack and can lose the Re- 
publicans much support, particularly among the independent 
voters who are attracted by Mr Eisenhower. The President himself 
is such a hero that direct attacks on him personally have been 
judged bad politics, but his frankness about his health has given 
the Democrats a needed weapon. They can charge that the Re- 
publican party, in its desperation, is putting a killing strain on the 
nation’s hero by forcing him to serve again. More important, since 
the President himself has said that he must delegate his less 
essential duties if he is to be fit for the main job, his opponents can 
claim that he is in fact unable to do that job, that he is a ‘part-time 
President’, that the country is being run by a ‘Regency’ of un- 
elected officials and that this will continue if Mr Eisenhower is re- 
elected. And the Democrats can cite, as examples of what this will 
mean, the recent uncertainties and delays in the handling of 
American foreign policy. 

The fact that Mr Eisenhower is to run also threatens the Demo- 
crats’ hope of retaining the control of Congress which they gained 
in 1954. All the polls show that at present he would win by a land- 
slide over any Democratic candidate and, if that remains the case, 
it is unbelievable, even though the polls now suggest the contrary, 
that he could fail to bring back to Washington with him a Re- 
publican majority in the House of Representatives; all of its seats 
are at stake this year. With Mr Eisenhower running, and with his 
progressive type of Republicanism therefore still dominating the 
party, liberal Republicans who, like him, appeal to independent 
voters will be encouraged to become candidates for Congress. This 
is particularly true of the Senate, where just over one-third of the 
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seats have to be filled. Many of these are in the South and safely 
Democratic, but the Republican chances have been improved in 
the marginal seats—Oregon and New York, for example—which 
could give the party a majority in the Senate. 


Independence for Morocco 

THE group of documents signed and published in Paris on 
2 March 1956 set a formal end to a phase of history which began 
on 30 March 1912 when France, by treaty with Moulay Hafid, the 
reigning Sultan, assumed a protectorate over Morocco. In a joint 
Declaration and a joint Protocol, accompanied by unilateral 
declarations of intentions, the French and the Moroccan Govern- 
ments, speaking as equals, acknowledge a new, de facto, relation- 
ship and agree to administrative changes restoring absolute 
authority to the Sultan, pending de jure ratification by the French 
Parliament of this agreement and of a new treaty of ‘inter- 
dependence’ between the two Powers the terms of which are 
being negotiated. Morocco is to have her own national army and 
foreign service, she joins the Committee determining the monetary 
policy of the franc zone, the French Resident-General becomes a 
High Commissioner and his influence is restricted to observations 
on draft legislation concerning the interests of France, or of 
French and foreign citizens in Morocco. No French controls or 
reserved powers remain. The status of the French army in Morocco 
and the rights of French officials and residents remain unaffected 
until the conclusion of the new treaty. 

Not surprisingly, the Sultan, Mohamed V, was greeted by 
enthusiastic crowds when, bringing independence to his people, he 
made his triumphal entry in Rabat on 5 March. A fortnight earlier 
it had looked as though the progress of the conversations in Paris 
would be blocked by intransigence on an important point of pro- 
cedure: in order to avoid what was termed ‘a vacuum’ in the re- 
lations of the two countries the French Government wished to 
negotiate a new treaty first, and only to abrogate the Protectorate 
treaty of 1912 after this new treaty had been accepted and, pre- 
sumably, ratified. The Sultan was ready to negotiate the new 
treaty, but only as a sovereign equal, not as a ‘protected’ ruler; he 
therefore demanded an unequivocal declaration of independence 
first, which he was willing to match with a promise to accept the 
principle of ‘inter-dependence’ as a guide in Morocco’s future re- 
lations with France. 
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His view prevailed since his position was much the stronger of the 
two. French weakness had three main reasons. First, the old social 
and political order of Morocco had collapsed. What Marshal 
Lyautey and the French administration after him had carefully 
preserved and utilized as the support of an autocratic system of 
government had been steadily undermined by the effects of 
Western education, the prosperity and ambition of the middle 
class, the spread of modern Islamic nationalism, and the latter’s 
alliance with the ruler; following the Pasha of Marrakesh’s act of 
submission to the returned Sultan last October, a general stampede 
of traditional chieftains and ancien régime office-holders, away from 
the French and into the Sultan’s camp, took place, and the French 
had no political friends left in Morocco. 

Secondly, the Independence Party (Hizb el Istiqlal), by far the 
best organized, the most active, and the most efficiently led of the 
four Moroccan nationalist parties, had seized the opportunity of 
being declared illegal and had, during the last three years, been 
able to perfect its technique of working under cover, through cells. 
The result was that on the Sultan’s return from exile innumerable 
party offices opened their doors even in remote places all over the 
Berber-speaking mountain districts, where hitherto no centralized 
organization or new ideas had stood a chance of gaining acceptance 
since the days when Islam penetrated there, over a thousand years 
ago. The Party officials wear a uniform and act as a kind of auxili- 
ary police, especially on market days and other occasions when 
crowds assemble. ‘They are much respected and readily obeyed, 
and have an irresistible attraction for the young who flock to and 
imitate their physical training exercises and their marching drill 
(carried out in Party uniform) and who compete to become 
members of their youth movement (in boy-scout uniform). Their 
meetings are conducted with evangelist fervour, with much singing 
of songs and shouting of responses to the leaders’ slogans. The 
Party has succeeded in creating cadres of an almost para-military 
character and a disciplined mass movement against which any 
French administrative measures or military action would have 
been worse than useless; luckily, it was not attempted. 


The third and gravest cause of French weakness, not only in 
Morocco, is the war in Algeria which has crossed over the border 
into the Moroccan Riff and keeps flickering up in many parts of 
the Middle-Atlas region. The hope that the Sultan might be able 
to stop the war, at least on his own territory, appears to have in- 
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fluenced the French Government when it transferred the reserved 
_ power of internal security and conceded a national army to 
Morocco. 

So far, the Sultan’s exhortations to his people to respect life and 
property, keep order, and obey the Sherifian authorities have gone 
unheeded by the Moroccan units of the ‘Moghreb Liberation 
Army’ who evidently consider that their allegiance belongs not to 
Morocco’s Sovereign, but elsewhere; nor have acts of terrorism 
and violence against French as well as Moroccan subjects ceased. 
Until he disposes of his own armed forces the Sultan, vested with 
full authority but without power, remains in a vulnerable position. 
Much must depend on the direction in which the leader of the 
Independence Party, Allal el Fassi, exercises his influence when he 
returns to his country after years of exile, mostly spent in Cairo. A 
word from him should go a long way beyond Morocco’s frontiers 
and might be more efficacious than that of the legitimate ruler. 


Formosa and the Sino-American Discussions 
On 1 August 1955 preliminary discussions opened in ‘seneva 
between the United States and China, the representatives of the 


two countries being the U.S. Ambassador in Prague, Mr U. Alexis 
Johnson, and the Chinese Ambassador in Warsaw, Mr Wang 
Ping-nan. At their first meeting the two Ambassadors ‘agreed upon 
the following Agenda of the talks: (1) the return of civilians of both 
sides to their respective countries; (2) other practical matters at 
issue between the two sides’. 

At the thirteenth meeting, on 6 September, Mr Wang announc- 
ed the names of a number of American citizens who were to be 
permitted to leave China, and at the next meeting on 10 September 
the two Ambassadors issued the text of an agreement under which 
civilians of both nationalities were to be free to return home. 
Under this agreement American citizens in China might make use 
of the services of the British Chargé d’Affaires in Peking if need 
arose, while Chinese citizens in the United States might make use 
of the services of the Indian Ambassador in Washington. 

After the fifteenth meeting, on 14 September, Mr Wang issued a 
statement in which he announced that he had proposed that the 
two Ambassadors should discuss Item (2) of the Agenda, dealing 
first with the lifting of trade barriers and then with preparatory 
work for talks on a higher level. Mr Johnson subsequently ex- 
pressed the view that such talks would be premature until the 
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agreement on the release of civilians had been implemented, but 
nevertheless on 20 September the two Ambassadors ‘exchanged 
views’ regarding Item (2). They have continued to do so ever since 
without coming to a discussion of the substance of the subjects to 
be considered under this item. 

On 8 October, at the twentieth meeting, Mr Johnson proposed 
that, without prejudice to its own claims or those of third parties, 
each country should declare that it would not resort to the use of 
force in the Formosan area except defensively. He made it clear 
that he regarded it as pointless to come to the discussion of Item 
(2) without such an agreement. He also continued to press for the 
release of U.S. civilians held in China, many of them in prison. 
During the subsequent meetings a number of drafts were put for- 
ward by the two sides. On 27 October the Chinese proposed the 
renunciation of the use of force in general terms but without 
specifically relating it to Formosa, and they pressed for a confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers of the two countries, ‘to settle through 
negotiations the question of relaxing and eliminating the tension’ 
in the Formosan area. On 10 November Mr Johnson proposed a 
draft declaration by which both sides were to state that ‘in general, 
and with particular reference to the ‘Taiwan area,’ they renounced 


‘the use of force, except in individual and collective self-defence’. 


Mr Wang put forward a second draft on 1 December by which the 
two parties were to state that they were determined to ‘settle dis- 
putes between their two countries through peaceful negotiations 
without resorting to the threat or use of force’. The draft made no 
mention of Formosa but did not press for a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers. After the thirty-first meeting, on 22 December, the 
meetings were adjourned until 12 January 1956. At that time there 
were still thirteen American civilians detained in China. On 
12 January Mr Johnson put forward a draft which added to Mr 
Wang’s draft of 1 December two phrases which spoke of the in- 
herent right of individual and collective self-defence and referred 
the agreement not to use force specifically to ‘the Taiwan area or 
elsewhere’. 

The Chinese had, meanwhile, become increasingly impatient at 
the slow progress of the negotiations and on 18 January issued a 
statement complaining that the talks were held up by the insis- 
tence of the United States that Americans imprisoned in China 
must be released before progress could be made and that before a 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers could be held there must be a 
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declaration by both parties renouncing the use of force in the 
Formosan area without prejudice to the inherent right of individual 
and collective self-defence. They also claimed that the American 
Government was impeding the Chinese in the United States who 
wished to return to China. On 21 January the State Department 
issued a reply refuting the charge about Chinese in the United 
States and claiming that the Chinese acceptance of the principle 
of the renunciation of force was valueless unless they would agree 
that it was without prejudice to the right of individual and col- 
lective self-defence, and was applicable to the Formosan area. 
Further meetings continued in Geneva during February but with- 
out apparent progress being made, and on 4 March the Chinese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a statement in the course of 
which they stated that ‘the liberation by China of ‘Taiwan and the 
coastal islands by whatever means’ was entirely a domestic matter 
which could not possibly be covered by a Sino-American announce- 
ment. 

It seems clear that the United States is determined not to 
negotiate with the People’s Republic of China unless it can secure 
a guarantee that the Chinese will not try to gain their ends in 
Formosa by force, and that the Chinese are quite unwilling to ad- 
mit that the United States can have any right of self-defence or any 
other right in the Formosan area, though they evidently are 
anxious to negotiate with the American Government on a number 
of other matters. After the Bandung Conference and during the 
early stages of the Sino-American discussions there was a lull in 
hostilities in the Formosan Straits. Recently Chinese Communist 
activity in the area has begun to increase again. 





The Soviet Communist Party’s 


Twentieth Congress 


THE Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union was the culminating moment of a series of conferences held 
by every Party organization in the country, the most momentous 
event for them since the death of Stalin. It marked a stage in the 
hesitant evolution of post-Stalin policies—in social and adminis- 
trative reforms, industrial and agricultural reorganization, and in 
ideological revision. It provided a platform for the announcement 
of the final targets of the new Five-Year Plan and a statement of the 
current aims of Soviet foreign policy. It threw the gage of com- 
petitive coexistence into the face of the Western world. The 
challenge, with its massive potentials and its record of no mean 
achievement, is formidable indeed. 

The gathering was dominated by the personality of the Party 
First Secretary, N. S. Khrushchev, and his opening Central 
Committee report which determined the limits of later discussion. } 
Prime Minister N. A. Bulganin delivered the report on the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan which was the second feature of the agenda. Both 
speeches displayed a coherent vision of the future, an integrated 
ideological outlook (in spite of several logical contradictions which 
will be pointed out later), realism and caution in the face of ac- 
knowledged present difficulties, and an optimism which 1s in- 
evitably exaggerated on occasions like this and frequently con- 
fuses promise with accomplished fact. The mood of the Congress 
was mainly practical. 

A few of the major speakers gave an individual flavour to their 
remarks. Khrushchev steered a practical middle course without 
excessive vehemence or invective and left Marshal Zhukov to do 
the sabre-rattling. Mikoyan and Shepilov were especially caustic 
on foreign policy, while Molotov offered only platitudes. Mikoyan, 
more than most speakers, showed resentment of Stalin. Saburov 
and Pervukhin, like Kaganovich, expounded serious analyses of the 
economic situation, and Voroshilov described reforms in con- 
stitutional practice. Sholokhov poured out some of the bile which 
has been stewing in the livers of the better Soviet writers during 

1 A detailed analysis of this speech, with comment, will be found in Current 


Sovtet Policies: An Appraisal of the 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the 


4 


Soviet Union, a Memorandum issue yy the Information Department of 
Chatham House in March 1956, pri 
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some twenty years of enforced conformity. Leading ministerial 
and regional administrators described the progress and problems 
in their individual fields. Delegates of fifty-five foreign Com- 
munist Parties, including Mr Pollitt, gave the Congress something 
of the aspect of a meeting of the old Comintern, read their stale 
tributes, and came away with the new Party line in their pockets 
and perhaps some misgivings in their hearts. 


LEADERSHIP AND THE PARTY 

Most of the principal speakers at the Congress extolled the 
virtues of collective government and repudiated its converse, the 
‘cult of personality—by which was meant the arbitrary rule of 
Stalin. Collective leadership is now advocated at all levels, central 
and local, and is held to signify free and critical discussion of 
policies for the purpose of avoiding mistakes and encouraging 
initiative. In this respect rule has become somewhat more demo- 
cratic. It is sometimes supposed that the collective principle 
determines what questions shall be discussed, and by whom. This 
is not so, and here the system remains every bit as autocratic. 
Khrushchev said that all important questions come within the 
purview of the Party Presidium. This may be true, but no in- 
stitutions or procedures seem to have evolved yet which might 
guarantee the principle. It is true, too, that many important de- 
velopments of policy have been referred to the 120-strong Central 
Committee for approval. However, the identities between the 
Congress resolutions and the main speeches are too great for it to 
be supposed that even the fringe of the leadership is able to exer- 
cise much direct influence on the making of policy. 

Great stress was laid on the unity of the Party which clearly 
remains the chief political force in the country. It has been argued 
abroad with some conviction that the Party leadership is split 
between lefts and rights, hards and moderates, sectarians and 
opportunists. The speeches of the main leaders contained no sug- 
gestion of the schisms and spasms which strained the Congresses 
after Lenin’s death. Discrepancies of personality and style cer- 
tainly revealed themselves, but differences of opinion seem now to 
relate to relatively slighter problems of priorities and methods, not 
to fundamental issues. Profound political changes in the leader- 
ship have indeed occurred since 1952, and Malenkov and Molotov 
suffered serious losses of prestige in 1955. Nevertheless they 
occupied their rightful places at the Congress from which the 
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eleven-man Party Presidium emerged unchanged. Khrushchev, 
sulganin, Mikoyan, and Kaganovich appear now to be the most 
influential of its members. The candidate members of the Pre- 
sidium, who exercise no vote, are mainly new and are more 
picturesque in their variety than hitherto. They include Marshal 
Zhukov, in recognition of the importance of military counsels and 
his personal prestige, a Central Asian Party leader (a fact which 
will not be overlooked in propaganda to the East), and Mme. 
Furtseva, the Moscow Party Secretary. ‘Thus a woman is included 
for the first time. 

Over a third of the members of the old Central Committee 
failed to retain their seats. Many of these came from Leningrad, 
the Caucasus, or the police, and may be presumed to have had 
connections with the executed Beria; others were favourites of 
Stalin; a third group had been criticized by Khrushchev for 
administrative incompetence. ‘The new Central Committee is 
somewhat larger than before, although the representation of the 
military and the police has decreased. ‘The growth is accounted for 
mainly by regional representatives; the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
has also increased the number of its places, and no fewer than 
eleven Ambassadors now have a seat on one of the central organs. 
If it be true that Khrushchev commands the votes of all officials 
who have been associated with him in Moscow or the Ukraine or 
who have expressed public sympathy with his policies, then he has 
an absolute majority on the Central Committee and his political 
predominance is more or less assured. 

The Party has recruited a third of a million new members since 
1952 and has now a total strength of 7,215,505, or 34 per cent of 
the population. ‘The Young Communist League has increased by 
8 million to a present total of 184 million. Komsomols have pro- 
vided the majority of the labour for the development of virgin 
lands, and their youthful enthusiasm is evidently to be exploited 
in many new schemes such as industrial expansion in the Far East. 

The educational level of the Party continues to rise and likewise 
its identity with the managerial strata of society. It is not surprising 
therefore that the problems of over-centralization and bureau- 
cracy, which have long been endemic and peculiarly acute in 
Russia, have once again attracted special attention, both in Party 
and Government. More than half of 3 million Communists in the 
countryside sit at desks in spite of persistent pressure to bring 
them down to earth. Better success has been gained in the central 
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Party machine which has been cut by a quarter. The disciplinary 
supervision hitherto exercised by Moscow through local control 
committee representatives has been somewhat relaxed, and small 
changes in the Party statutes have been designed to disperse 
responsibility downwards and reduce the time wasted in meetings. 
The concentration of political control and agriculture in the dis- 
trict Party Committee which was ordered in 1953 has not proved 
entirely successful owing to a shortage of competent officials. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL REFORM 

The parliamentary system of Soviets and Supreme Soviets 
has long been regarded as a sham. At the Congress it received some 
timely criticism. Deputies were told to engage in discussion of 
practical questions instead of making empty propaganda, and 
electors were told to recall deputies who did not carry out their 
duties. Whether a germ of more genuine political life can be 
created in present conditions remains to be seen. 

The judicial system has been improved, effective Party control 
over the police and security system was said to have been estab- 
lished, some falsely accused persons have been rehabilitated, and 
the Public Attorney’s department has been instructed to prevent 
abuse of authority by police and administrative organs. New 
criminal codes have been prepared and labour legislation is to be 
revised. It was not said that the ends of justice have ceased to be 
political or that political crimes are no longer the most heinous 
in the statute book. No figures were given for the number of 
prisoners released by amnesty or the number of victims of Stalin 
and Beria who have been rehabilitated. Nevertheless, such ad- 
missions and resolves as were offered should help the ordinary 
citizen to sleep more securely now. 

Large economies are being carried through in the civil service 
in the face of strong bureaucratic vested interests. Some decen- 
tralization has been undertaken for the sake of efficiency, flexi- 
bility, and greater incentive; many less important factories have 
been transferred to the control of the Republics, and the Prime 
Minister of the Russian Republic pressed for still more and for the 
abolition of some central Ministries. The factory and collective 
farm have been allowed greater say in the management of their 
affairs. Nevertheless the principle of central planning control, 
reinforced by fiscal and administrative sanctions, remains un- 
touched; production, investment, and other targets are still 
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determined in Moscow. Only the methods of achieving them are 
left rather more to the discretion of the producing unit. 

The wage system has not changed since 1932, and at least half 
the industrial wage packet now consists of bonuses and premiums; 
therefore the structure is to be completely overhauled. The real 
income of industrial workers should have risen by 30 per cent and 
that of peasants by 40 per cent by 1960. The lowest wage levels 
will be raised; the rates for foremen and technicians, which are 
often lower than those of the shockworkers in their charge, will be 
improved; some differentials were to be increased. The bonus 
system will probably be simplified and several wage tariffs will be 
reduced in the light of technological developments. Special in- 
centives will be offered to attract labour to priority industries and 
areas of development such as the Far East. ‘The revision has been 
entrusted to Kaganovich and is proceeding more slowly than was 
hoped. 

Mikoyan admitted the seriousness of the inflationary situation 
created by lagging consumer production, reflected as it has been in 
long queues and poor service. A concentrated effort will be made 
to remedy the most serious deficiencies; however the principle 
that production must lag behind demand was asserted, and con- 
sumption will remain the Cinderella of the economy. Many faults 
in consumer supply flow from excessive centralization and this is to 
be remedied by placing trade in the hands of local authorities. 
Bulganin and Kosygin announced increases in food targets which 
will allow about 14 lb. of sugar for all purposes, 1 lb. of fish, and 
1 lb. of State-supplied meat per week per head of population by 
1960. Such improvements should provide a welcome addition 
to the average diet. In 1960 each person should be able to buy 
two items of footwear from current production. There will be 
more, though still insufficient, textiles and durable goods. Housing 
will long remain an acute problem. If promises are fulfilled the 
citizen will soon be able to live in modest comfort by West Euro- 
pean standards, though his living standard will still not be more 
than 60 per cent of that of his English counterpart. 

Ten-year secondary education up to the age of seventeen should 
be usual in both town and countryside by 1960. To assist parents 
secondary schools fees will be abolished next autumn. Three 
million children left school in the last five years, and of these 
nearly 1,400,000 passed on to some form of higher or specialized 
education. It was hoped in 1952 to give a more practical orienta- 
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tion to the school syllabus but the promise has not been fulfilled 
through shortages of buildings and teachers of the right kind. Only 
7 per cent of the child’s time is spent in practical work, and com- 
plaints were made that habits of work are not inculcated at school 
and that many children are unwilling to look for jobs. Khrushchev 
lent his support to an interesting proposal (made in almost 
identical terms as early as 1924) for the creation of what in effect 
will become a public school system for the education of future 
rulers. His pretext was the fact that even in many better families 
both parents are employed; such schools might indeed help to 
remedy the present aimlessness of the jeunesse dorée. 

The number of college-trained specialists at present exceeds 
requirements although their allocation has been badly planned and 
their training leaves much to be desired. Nevertheless output is 
to be increased by half in the next few years and to be doubled in 
priority industries, construction, and agriculture. Colleges will be 
built in several provincial towns. The President of tke Academy 
claimed that in the production of scientists and technicians the 
Soviet Union has outstripped America and Britain together. Their 
average age has decreased from forty-one to thirty-eight. A co- 
ordinated drive is being made in applied science, with special 
efforts directed to thermo-nuclear and atomic problems, use of 
isotopes, semi-conductors, and calculating machines, automation, 
the chemistry of transuranium elements, organic compounds, and 
chemical poisons for agriculture. Some alarm was shown at the 
difficulty of fitting the unplanned discoveries of science into a 
planned economy (which is one of the tasks of a new ‘Techno- 
logical Committee) and also at the neglect which has long been 
shown as to pure science. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

It would be impossible to review in a short space the Soviet 
claims for industrial and agricultural progress, to say nothing of 
controversial foreign estimates of their veracity. ‘The remarkable 
annual rate of increase of production of 13-1 per cent is claimed. It 
is intended that in 1960 total industrial production shall be three 
times as great as it was in 1950. In several branches Soviet total 
production has already well outstripped Western Europe and in 
some of them bids fair to overtake the United States. But the level 
of production per capita of population still lags far behind and no 
little effort will still be required, Khrushchev said, to solve ‘the 
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basic economic task’ of catching up with more advanced countries 
by this standard. 

The most ambitious prospect is a complex ten-year scheme of 
industrial development in eastern Siberia where the main re- 
sources of coal, hydro-electric power, timber, and non-ferrous 
metals are situated, all largely unexploited, and where mining 
costs are two-thirds cheaper. The development of atomic energy is 
commanding major attention. ‘Ten types of reactor will be built in 
the next five years, and total power output should be greater than 
the published figures for the United States and Britain. Work is 
going ahead on an atomic ice-breaker and on atomic engines for 
aeroplanes and other transport. 

Industry is affected by serious bottlenecks. Malenkov said that 
although Soviet hydro-electric capacity was greater than that of the 
United States and some of it would soon be tapped on the giant 
Angara and Yenissei rivers of Siberia, increases in productivity 
were hindered by present shortages of electric power. The grid 
cannot take the growing output of some of the hydro-electric 
stations which are coming into operation at Kuibyshev and else- 
where. Although 53 million tons of iron and 68-3 million tons of 


steel will be produced in 1960, at present a shortage of ferrous 


metals, caused partly by extravagance, is limiting expansion. The 
railway system is operating under severe strain in industrial regions 
and a fifteen-year electrification plan has been adopted which will 
bring substantial economies. Steam locomotives will be replaced by 
diesel, and heavier track will be laid to take new hundred-ton 
wagons and higher speeds. Forty per cent of passenger cars are of 
obsolete type and need replacement. Conservatism and lethargy in 
adopting new designs, absence of specialization in factories, un- 
realistic costing and investment are some of the chief faults which 
must be overcome if new plans are to be successful. At present one- 
fifth of working time is wasted in the building industries through 
breakdown of administration and supplies. Many factories could 
double or treble production with little extra investment. It is hoped 
that more than half of development under the new Plan will 
derive from higher productivity and efficiency, but this optimism 
is excessive. 

The ploughing of some 80 million acres of derelict land has 
allowed wheat supplies to be maintained, while something like 45 
million acres have been placed under maize with benefit to the 
meat and dairy industries. The improvement of livestock is 
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recognized as one of the most urgent tasks. A 70 per cent increase 
in gross agricultural production is contemplated by 1960 but the 
expectation appears wildly unrealistic. An important reorganiza- 
tion has been carried through; the chairmen of nearly a quarter of 
collective farms have been replaced by urban Communists, and 
agronomists and engineers have been drafted to machine tractor 
stations; incentives to the peasants have been increased. The in- 
dustry remains bedevilled by local shortages of machinery, uneven 
distribution of resources (which produces even greater uneven- 
ness in results), a distorted and clumsy price system, and the con- 
sequences of years of neglect. Productivity is low; nearly four times 
as many man-hours are required to produce a bushel of grain as in 
Britain. Experiments in organizing a regular agricultural working 
week, in attracting the main effort of the peasant from his private 
plot, and in improving rural amenities continue. Great improve- 
ments should not be difficult with time. Whether they will come 
up to the anticipations of most speakers at the Congress is a very 
different matter. 


IDEOLOGY 

Much of the ideological junk of Stalinism which has stultified 
Communists at home and abroad for so long—the official Party 
history, the leadership cult, inconvenient economic and political 
prognostications—was thrown overboard by the Congress. New 
histories of the Party and the Revolution will be written which will 
rehabilitate Stalin’s minor victims, though not his major oppon- 
ents. Historians will use the archives instead of the falsified press, 
and economists will be given wider access to statistics. ‘The 
philosophers and writers were not greatly goaded on this occasion, 
nor were they given wider terms of reference. ‘The new ideas con- 
tain much promise of intellectual freedom but they may lead also 
to ideological confusion requiring new regulation. 

The Soviet leaders have not repudiated many of the internal 
policies associated with Stalin’s ideas—forced collectivization, 
urbanization, excessive priority for heavy industry. Nor have they 
abandoned much of his grotesque view of the decaying capitalist 
encirclement with its panorama of impending crises, contracting 
markets, cut-throat competition, businessmen fattening on per- 
petually impoverished workers, anti-labour legislation and strikes, 
colonial strife, and the rest. Instead, research into these phenomena 
is to be expanded to provide a more persuasive justification for 

B 
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their existence. Some classic notions have been adapted to the 
thermo-nuclear age, the lure of popular fronts, and the psychology 
of post-colonial neurosis. 

Thus Lenin’s idea of the inevitability of war under capitalism, 
which was confirmed by Stalin as recently as 1952, has been modi- 
fied to state that war is no longer fatally inevitable since the Soviet 
bloc and the world-wide movement of partisans of peace are now 
strong enough to prevent it. Khrushchev and several other speak- 
ers amplified the current theory of ‘transition to socialism’ to 
admit the parliamentary path in addition to the other concrete 
forms envisaged in the declaration which followed his visit to 
Belgrade. This time, no doubt, he has former colonies, as well as 
Italy and France, in mind. Communist Parties are thereby 
authorized to co-operate with socialists in legal action until they 
can achieve the free election which will end all free elections. The 
third innovation was directed primarily at former colonies which 
have acquired political independence and are now fighting for full, 
i.e. economic, independence. They are now recruited automatically 
into a zone of peace, the policies of which are identified in most 
agile double-talk with those of the Soviet Union. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
The capitalist encirclement is envisaged now primarily in terms 
of Western defence agreements and containment bases, and these 
occupy a central place in Soviet thinking on foreign policy. The 


major questions of German unity, European security, and dis- 
armament are evidently regarded as intractable at present. Soviet 


leaders have vacillated in their estimate of atomic warfare; they 
now seem to treat the hydrogen bomb as a deterrent in spite of 
propaganda protestations to the contrary. Marshal Zhukov was 
careful to imply that no difference exists between tactical and 
strategical applications of atomic weapons. Cultural contacts are 
regarded as desirable, and Mikoyan argued that it was ridiculous 
to suppose that they could threaten Soviet internal security. 
However it looks as though they will not be greatly encouraged 
except for purposes of propaganda and the acquisition of technical 
know-how. Mikoyan advocated trade as an essential condition of 
peaceful co-existence but no doubt he had the alleviation of Soviet 
bottle-necks and strategic materials mainly in mind. Thus formal 
Soviet foreign policy continues on familiar lines. 

An admission by Molotov to the effect that his Ministry had 
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underestimated the importance of such factors as the growth of the 
socialist camp, colonial liberation movements, and front organiza- 
tions sympathetic to Soviet policy suggests that the centre of 
gravity in foreign policy is shifting from the more formal aspects. 
It was no accident that important remarks on foreign policy were 
made by several members of the Presidium and by Kuusinen, the 
rapporteur on the colonial question at the Sixth Comintern Con- 
gress. It may be expected that diplomatic action and foreign trade 
will be used increasingly to create a climate for more subtle and 
subversive techniques. Economic and cultural baits will be used to 
bribe or manceuvre backward areas into political commitments, 
and there are already signs of closer co-ordination within the bloc 
for this purpose. The subversive business of Communist infiltra- 
tion and colonial liberation may be directed increasingly, under 
cover of honeyed gestures, to weakening the social and economic 
rear of the potential adversary. 

The future directions of Soviet foreign policy were given by 
Khrushchev in the following order of priority: (1) Peaceful co- 
existence and relaxation of tension. This is important because the 
Soviet record is quite impressive to the forgetful or ill-informed, 
and emotion is stronger than reason. today in many parts of the 
world. (2) Consolidation of the Soviet bloc—with Yugoslavia 
mentioned in the same breath. (3) Strengthening of friendly re- 
lations with the uncommitted nations of the East and neutrals of 
the West; improvement of relations with the West through trade 
and cultural contacts. (4) A vigilant watch on the intrigues of 
circles which are not interested in relaxation of tension and the 
further strengthening of Soviet defensive might. 


CONCLUSION 

The challenge of ‘competitive coexistence’ presented in these 
terms is quite serious enough to deserve careful study of each of 
its many forms. It cannot go by default, but the best response will 
not be easy to determine. The economic foundations of Soviet 
policies are no less solid than the Western ones, though they may 
be narrower. This defect is less important when the target is 
undeveloped areas whose appetites are undiscriminating and whose 
capacity to digest may be a more important limiting factor than the 
capacity of others to supply. 

The West has met the challenge of Communists in Parliament 
before and found it stimulating. But the holding techniques of 
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‘peaceful coexistence’ have proved a powerful embarrassment to 
determined action against subversion. They will now be reinforced 
by firmer tokens of social progress and reform real enough to 
capture the imagination of the uncommitted. Ideological revision 
has removed serious weaknesses. Nevertheless, the present Soviet 
leaders may fail if they try to have too much of the best of both 
worlds, laying claims to the new while preserving the old and 
placing Lenin on the pedestal from which Stalin has been knocked 
with such force. They show themselves concerned, and even 
anxious, about the epiphenomena but seem to lack the ability, and 
perhaps the courage as well, to look for deeper causes and re- 
think their positions. Their position contains many inconsisten- 
cies. Why advocate trade with capitalism if a quicker end is served 
by diminishing its markets? Why advocate autarky and separatism 
for backward areas while forcing specialization and interdepen- 
dence on the European satellites? This is political cynicism at its 
worst. Why condemn the West for exploiting colonies with one 
voice and with another complain, as a Central Asian speaker did, 
that all but a few per cent of much needed agricultural machinery 
produced in his Republic is pumped to other areas? The break 
with the past has not been clean enough to convince the dubious 
and is perhaps too sharp for the peace of mind of the faithful. 

The ‘Twentieth Congress admitted that many of the shibboleths 
of cold war are out of date; it looked for more facts and less fiction. 
The Russians are not well placed in such a competition which 
poses, nevertheless, hazards for all the runners. 


R. D. 


Restoring Order in Cyprus 


PATIENT negotiations over the past five months for a political 
settlement in Cyprus have ended in failure with an air of finality. 
The Government has again stated that the first objective of 
British policy is to restore law and order. The words have a familiar 
ring, and the magnitude of the task can best be judged from events 
over the past twelve months. It is exactly a year since the Right- 
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wing terrorist organization E.O.K.A.! made its first appearance on 
the Cypriot scene with acts of sabotage in the districts of Nicosia, 
Larnaca, and Limassol. The occasion heralded a period of con- 
tinuous disturbances which culminated in the destruction of the 
British Institute in Nicosia by fire after rioting on 18 September 
1955. 

Many factors indicate that the campaign of violence was a care- 
fully conceived long-term p!an. Ethnarchy spokesmen when 
propagating the cause of Enosis abroad had long hinted in ominous 
tones that unless Britain gave way to Cypriot national aspirations 
violence was inevitable. The State-controlled Athens Radio had 
from the summer of 1954 onwards repeatedly advocated violence 
in its broadcasts to Cyprus. Recent discoveries have shown that 
arms dumps were being built up in the island over many years. 


E.O.K.A. 

The link between the Cypriot terrorists and Greece has been 
proved. A caique from Greece manned by Greek nationals was 
caught off Paphos in January 1955 trying to smuggle arms and 
10,000 sticks of dynamite into the island. Eleven months later a 
large quantity of arms consigned from Piraeus as ‘books’ to a 
Limassol bookseller was discovered by the security forces after the 
Greek boat which transported them had left the Cypriot port. The 
continuous political warfare broadcast by Athens Radio has been 
well co-ordinated with outbursts of terrorism in the island. The 
authorities and many Cypriots suspect that Greek Army officers 
are directing the terrorists. And last November the photograph of 
Colonel Grivas was posted up among those of other wanted men. 
Grivas was the leader of the extreme Right-wing organization ‘X’ 
which came into existence in Greece at the end of the Axis war. 

E.O.K.A.’s pursuit of the struggle for ‘Liberty’ has certainly 
been marked by the ruthless totalitarianism which characterized 
the methods of ‘X’. Cypriot Greeks known to be opposed to 
Enosis are threatened with death. In some cases the threat has 
been carried out. Gunmen have attacked ambulances; and a 
Cypriot woman recovering in hospital from an earlier attempt on 
her life was shot up again by a masked assailant. E.O.K.A.’s first 
target was the police: eight have been killed. Casualties among 
British servicemen by 15 March totalled seventeen dead and 100 


! Ethniki Organosis Kyprion Agoniston, or National Organization of Cypriot 
Fighters. 
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wounded.! Most of the deaths were due to shots in the back or 
grenades thrown from safe range. Bombs are frequently thrown at 
the houses of service families. By such tactics E.O.K.A. has sought 
to provoke the British into the use of repressive measures. ‘Troops 
angered by cowardly and cold-blooded attacks against their com- 
rades, and their wives and children, are inevitably tempted to fore- 
go restraint in their attitude towards the local population. In this 
way the terrorists hope that hatred of the British, previously 
limited to certain sectors of the people, will become island-wide. 

Much has still to be learnt about E.O.K.A. There are indications 
that in Cyprus the organization divides into three main groups: a 
political committee chiefly made up of fanatically anti-British and 
rich Cypriot business men; small mobile units of trained gunmen; 
and large numbers of part-time terrorists equipped by the leaders 
for hit-and-run tactics in the towns. In the opinion of the authori- 
ties, cover for E.O.K.A. activities has been provided by the 
religious organization O.Kh.E.N.,? the Pan-Agrarian Union of 
Cyprus (P.E.K.), and the extreme Right-wing youth organization 
P.E.O.N. which was banned in 1953. The terrorists have been able 
to draw on a vast reserve of permanently mobilized trouble-makers 


in the shape of the island’s Greek secondary school boys. ‘Terrorist 
propaganda has been specifically directed to the island’s youth and 
many students are believed to have taken the E.O.K.A. oath: 


I swear in the name of the Holy Trinity that: 


1. I shall work with all my power for the liberation of Cyprus from 
the British yoke, sacrificing for this even my life; 


2.1 shall perform without objection all the instructions of the 
organization which may be entrusted to me and I shall not raise any 
obiection, however difficult and dangerous these may be; 


3. I shall not abandon the struggle unless I receive instructions from 
the leader of the organization and after our aim has been accomplished; 


4. I shall never reveal to anyone any secret of our organization, neither 
the names of my chiefs nor those of the other members of the organiza- 
tion, even if I am caught and tortured; 


1 CASUALTIES UP TO 15 MARCH 1956 

Killed Wounded 
Due to Terrorist Action 

British forces 17 
Cyprus police* 8 
Civilians 20 

Due to Action by Security Forces 
(Cypriot casualties) II 


*including 1 Englishman serving with them. 


2 Union of Orthodox Christian Youth 
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5. I shall not reveal any of the instructions which may be given me, 
even to my fellow combatants. 

If I disobey my oath, I shall be worthy of every punishment as a 
traitor and may eternal contempt cover me. 

E.O.K.A, 

For the Greek youth of Cyprus E.O.K.A. has the appeal of a 
militant revolutionary movement. And the doctrines of Hellenic 
nationalism taught in the island’s Greek secondary! and com- 
mercial schools since the beginning of the British occupation pro- 
vided fertile soil for terrorist propaganda. A monster problem of 
juvenile delinquency has now been created. Even if Enosis should 
be granted tomorrow future administrators might well find them- 
selves unable to bring the schoolboys under control. 

Wide use is made of leaflets by the terrorists. The content of 
these ranges from operational instructions to political propaganda. 
The following is an example of the first type: 

E.O.K.A. 
ORDER 

All the men of the shock groups must be in a position to prepare 
refills for sabotage by petards, mines, etc., as well as bottles of petrol. 

This measure is taken so that there may not be an interruption to the 
activities of the groups due to ignorance on the preparation of refills 
owing to the fact that the instructor cannot be any longer occupied with 
the above tasks. 

If any group finds difficulties in the above matter it must report them 
now so that it may be given the necessary information and if necessary 
be sent the instructor. 

28.3.55 The Chief 
DIGENIS 


Leaflets are usually cyclostyled or stencilled and there is often no 
means of establishing their authenticity. A recent leaflet attributed 
to Digenis telling the school children to ignore their teachers’ 
instructions was believed to have originated with the pupils and to 
have been produced by them on the school typewriter. 


MEASURES AGAINST TERRORISM 
By the time the Cyprus Government woke up to the danger 
E.O.K.A. was well established; its agents had penetrated Govern- 
ment departments and the police; its methods of intimidation had 
driven the Cypriot Greeks into silence. On 3 October Field 


1 Cypriot Greek secondary education is under the direction of the Ministry of 
Education in Athens. 
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Marshal Sir John Harding arrived to take up the post of Governor. 
He was given wider powers than his predecessor Sir Robert 
Armitage in relation to security. Sir John Harding faced the major 
problem of having to build up an intelligence service almost from 
scratch. At this late stage Cypriot Greeks were not prepared to give 
the information which could have helped to expose E.O.K.A. and 
its wide ramifications. Moreover they had for so long been used to 
strong measures which existed only on paper that they were 
psychologically unprepared for their enforcement. Resentment was 
for this reason all the greater. 

The new Governor was prompt to reorganize the security 
services. And after terrorists captured a large consignment of arms 
transferred from Suez to Famagusta he became personally re- 
sponsible for the direction of all security operations. Troops were 
trained in riot-breaking by police methods; and outlying police 
posts were given military protection. The drain on military man- 
power was substantial; and at an early stage in his appointment 
Sir John Harding requested reinforcements. In Cyprus today 
there are more than 15,000 troops. According to one officer troops 
in Cyprus have had to take on police work on a scale hitherto un- 
known in any British territory. Many of their duties have been 
distasteful. But most have shown restraint and good nature in the 
face of immense provocation. ‘The National Servicemen engaged 
in riot-breaking are often younger than the‘schoolboy ringleaders, 
whose ages may go up to twenty-one in the senior forms. Girls and 
small boys who assist the big boys by carrying stones are specially 
difficult to handle. 


Road-blocks and house-to-house searches had started before 


Sir John Harding arrived. These operations were progressively 
intensified. ‘Troops after travelling all night without lights along 
narrow mountain roads surround suspect villages at dawn. The 
male population over twelve years of age is taken outside for 
questioning while the houses are searched in the presence of wives 
and children. After many fruitless ventures vast quantities of arms, 
ammunition, and army uniforms were eventually discovered. By 
December a few terrorists had been killed or captured in action. 
And with the help of police dogs Commandos found a network of 
caves in the Troodos range. These had been skilfully constructed 
as a hideout for terrorists, and were equipped for twenty men or 
more. Prospects for defeating terrorists based on villages and 
mountain hideouts became increasingly encouraging. But the 
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problem of the town terrorists who are re-absorbed into the normal 
life of the community remained as intractable as ever. Even the 
successes outside the towns must be weighed up against the risk of 
alienating sectors of the population which as yet have played no 
active part in the conflict. Security operations have often been 
based on insufficient or wrong information. The inconvenience 
they cause is deeply resented by the innocent. In house searches 
the troops seldom have time to put away the contents of drawers 
and cupboards. In the hunt for arms flour bags are upset and floor 
boards sometimes pulled up. Wages are sometimes lost as the 
result of curfews which prevent men working outside the villages 
from leaving in time. 

The intensification of security operations has not been matched 
by any corresponding decrease in lawlessness and terrorism. By 
November the ‘schoolboys’ war’ was in full swing. And the policy 
of closing Greek schools as a measure against ‘mass absenteeism’ 
and other forms of indiscipline was initiated on 16 November 
with the closing of the Samuel School, a large privately-owned 
concern with a long record of unruliness. But this step was the 
signal for disturbances in other schools. And towards the end of the 
‘month the chaos was such that even teachers and parents, irres- 
pective of their support for Enosis, became alarmed. Consultations 
were held between headmasters and parents on the problem of 
restoring order. But an appeal from Archbishop Makarios that 
pupils should return to their classes and leave the national struggle 
to the Nationalist leaders was ignored. A Government order pro- 
vided yet another gain for the promoters of unrest. This gave the 
committees of elementary schools the option of either removing 
the Greek flag from their buildings or of closing the schools. The 
official view was that since elementary schools were the responsi- 
bility of the British Administration they could not be permitted to 
function under a ‘foreign flag’. Agitators followed a deliberate 
policy of hoisting the Greek flag overnight. Incidents usually 
occurred when attempts were made to take the flag down; so many 
of the committees closed the schools. The children, moreover, 
realized that by raising the Greek flag they could be sure of an 
indefinite holiday. By February thousands of younger children 
were idle. Many joined the older boys and girls in disturbances. 

The death of a sergeant from a time bomb in the sergeants’ mess 
at Kykko Camp on g November marked the start of an intensive 
campaign against British servicemen. Seven servicemen were 
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killed in one week. On 26 November Sir John Harding proclaimed 
a State of Emergency which, in the view of the authorities, had 
now become necessary owing to ‘the increase in terrorist outrages 
and widespread disorders leading to serious injuries to life and 
property .. .’ Under the new regulations the unauthorized pos- 
session of firearms and explosives carried a maximum penalty of 


death. Provision was also made for deportation, censorship, and 
collective punishment. For the first time since the riots of 1931 a 
communal fine was imposed when on 4 December the Governor 
personally informed a group of elders at Lefkoniko that a fine of 
{2,000 would be levied. This was the penalty for the wanton 
destruction of the local post office by fire the day before. The 
villagers paid up without resistance and the money was used for a 
new post office. 

Measures taken on the night of 13 December were more 
drastic still. Security forces arrested 130 alleged Communists and 
removed them to a detention camp near Larnaca. A.K.E.L. (the 
Reform Party of the Working People), which replaces the Cypriot 
Communist Party, was proscribed; and the offices of the Com- 
munist newspaper Neos Demokratis were closed. Communist 
organizations in Cyprus have attracted anti-clerical groups who 
dislike the reactionary politics of the Church. In the minds 
of the young, Communism has stood for progress. Communists 
dominate the municipalities of three leading towns; and the 
Communist-led Pancyprian Federation of Labour is at least five 
times as strong as the Right-wing confederation. Widely varying 
estimates of Communist strength have been given in the island. 
Archbishop Makarios has consistently maintained that true ad- 
herents to the party number about 200, thus dismissing any sug- 
gestion that the danger of Communism is a barrier to Enosis. The 
sishop of Kyrenia, probably in order to disagree with his rival, 
has estimated their strength at 40 per cent of the Cypriot Greek 
population. ‘The ‘Turks, in their anxiety to stress the dangers of 
Enosis, argue that 60 per cent of the Cypriot Greeks are Com- 
munist. Mr Ezekiel Papaioannou, Secretary General of A.K.E.L., 
recently claimed a party membership of 6,000. But so long as 
Cyprus is without self-government, and so long as no centre party 
exists, any assessment of true Communist strength is largely 
guesswork. 

During the past year the Communist leaders have stepped up 
the pressure for ‘immediate self-determination’. ‘They are believed 
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to have lost ground since the creation of E.O.K.A.; and in some 
quarters it was feared that they might form rival terrorist bands in 
order to destroy the Right wing’s monopoly of militant revolution. 
In other quarters a link between the Communists and E.O.K.A. 
has been suspected. In a community as close knit as that of the 
Cypriots contact must exist at low level. But at policy level the two 
forces are ideologically incompatible and doomed to destroy each 
other. The Cyprus Government took the view in December that 
the Communists constituted a menace to security and an obstacle 
to a settlement with the Archbishop. 

An extract from a commentary given by the Government broad- 
casting station (C.B.S.) which reflects the official view reads as 
follows: 

It was they [the Communists] who developed the whole paraphernalia 
of ‘struggle’ against established authority—the mass demonstrations, 
political strikes, daubing of slogans, seditious propaganda, and monster 
petitions. That a large section of the public now accepts violence and 
agitation as a substitute for normal democratic processes is largely their 
doing. 


The Cyprus Government, however, has not been able to produce 


significant evidence of recent date to support such accusations. The 
facts suggest that the Communists have, on the whole, been a 
hindrance to E.O.K.A. Manifestos issued by E.O.K.A. and its 
forerunner E.M.A.K.! have attacked the Communists. An 
E.O.K.A. leaflet distributed last April severely criticized A.K.E.L.’s 
peaceful tactics. The denunciation of violence by Communist 
mayors in Limassol and Larnaca has indirectly helped the British 
authorities in the past to restore order. A rare if not unique ex- 
ample of intervention by a Greek private citizen against a terrorist 
was provided by a member of the Pancyprian Federation of 
Labour who had just left an A.K.E.L. rally. He flung his bicycle 
in front of an armed man who was trying to escape after the murder 
of a policeman. 

Although the Cypriot Communist leaders have consistently 
opposed the creation of war bases in the island, the bulk of the 
labour engaged on military construction has been drawn from 
Communist-led unions. The long-term objectives of the hard core 
of Moscow-trained Cypriot Communists are not questioned. The 
banning of A.K.E.L. and kindred organizations was criticized 
chiefly on the ground of its timing and its treatment of Left-wing 


1 National Front for the Liberation of Cyprus. 
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suspects. There has been no improvement in security as the result 
of their arrest and a political solution seems as remote as ever. 
Cypriot confidence in the elementary principles of British justice 
has been shaken. Strikes and go-slow tactics for the first time 
threaten to delay the construction of bases which are already be- 
hind schedule. And there is the serious danger that borderline 
sympathizers may out of resentment become irrevocably commit- 
ted to Communism. 

The full powers granted under the Emergency Regulations 
were not brought into use until the recent negotiations with the 
Cypriot Ethnarch, Archbishop Makarios, ended. Earlier this year 
the Governor obtained authority to jam Athens Radio should need 
arise. In political hysteria Athens Radio has exceeded even Dr 
Goebbels. It has also been one of the main instruments of intimida- 
tion. As an incitement to violence and juvenile delinquency the 
Athens transmissions to Cyprus are unparalleled in the history of 
broadcasting. Since E.O.K.A. has been able to use Athens Radio 
for transmitting operational instructions to terrorists British 
officers could argue with logic that for security reasons alone 
jamming was essential. The policy of removing ‘obstacles to a 
settlement’ reached its peak on g March with the deportation of 
Archbishop Makarios and the Bishop of Kyrenia. Few doubt that 
Makarios was closely associated with E.O.K.A., but there are 
signs that the control of the terrorists rests in other hands. The 
removal of the Archbishop may drive greater numbers of Cypriots 
into active or passive hostility against the British, thus making an 
eventual political solution impossible. 


mm. &. 


Water Power and Irrigation 


in the U.S.S.R. 


Plans for Hydro-Technical Development 


THE Soviet press is constantly featuring reports and articles about 
the new hydro-technical schemes, especially the power stations, 
now being undertaken or projected in the Soviet Union. Mr 
Kaganovich in his speech on the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
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Russian Revolution stated that the U.S.S.R. had moved up to 
second place in the world in regard to power production. Whilst in 
1913 Russia produced only about 2,000 million kilowatt/hours, 
output in 1953 was 133,000 million (compared with 514,100 
million in the U.S.A., and 67,300 million in the U.K.); in 1955 it 
was about 170,000 million. Three hundred large and medium- 
sized power stations have been built since the Revolution, includ- 
ing ninety hydro-electric plants. The new Five-Year Plan orders 
the ‘stepping-up’ of the process of electrification. Total output of 
energy in 1960 is contemplated at 320,000 million kwh, i.e. an 
increase of 88 per cent over 1955. ‘Total capacity of steam-driven 
power stations is to increase by about 2-2 times, that of hydro- 
electric power stations by 2-7 times. Preference, according to 
Mr Khrushchev, is to be given to large stations which are con- 
sidered more economical. During the next two to three years the 
basic hydro-electric power grids and large sub-stations are to be 
converted to remote control. 

Russia is on the whole extraordinarily rich in rivers; and though 
the country is for the greater part flat the stream flow, especially in 
spring, is very strong. Unchecked by any control schemes, much 
of the waters was hitherto wasted, leaving many of even the largest 
rivers, particularly in the southern parts of European Russia, 
almost dry in the summer months. In addition, many rivers are 
interrupted by rapids, making them unsuitable for shipping 
throughout their length. Yet, as transport ways, they have always 
played a considerable part in Russia’s history. In the ancient Rus 
obstacles such as rapids and the short distances between the rivers 
were overcome by dragging the boats over land. Later attempts 
were made to build canals, but their systematic construction did 
not begin till the end of the seventeenth century under Peter the 
Great. Many of his and subsequent far-sighted plans are at the 
basis of today’s schemes. In fact, by the end of the nineteenth 
century there existed, apart from a number of smaller canals, nine 
water transport systems, mostly in the western part of European 
Russia, except for the Ob-Yenissei system in Siberia. Neverthe- 
less the country’s water resources were hardly used for producing 
electric power, the capacity of the few existing hydro-electric 
plants totalling in 1913 a mere 7,000 kilowatts. 

During the civil war of 1918-20 special measures were needed 
to keep both river and railway transport moving. At the same time 
the vital need for the electrification of the country was recognized, 
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and Lenin coined the phrase: ‘Soviets plus electrification equals 
Socialism’. It was in those years of utter economic ruin that the 
planning of multi-purpose hydro-technical schemes began, in 
order to utilize the vast water resources for electrification, irriga- 


tion, and transport. ‘l’o this end various organizations were set up 


in the 1920s. Their research and planning activities were later in- 
corporated in the work of Gosplan, the State Planning Commis- 
sion, which in 1931 ordered the drawing up of a river register 
based on all data available since 1875. 


THE FIRST PROJECTS 

The first hydro-technical project to be tackled was that of the 
river Volkhov. It presented considerable difficulties, but electric 
power was so vital for Leningrad that preliminary work was begun 
on it in 1918 in spite of the civil war. The power station had a 
capacity of about 82,800 kw; its initial output was in subsequent 
years increased to 360 million kwh. A dam and a canal greatly 
improved shipping between the Volga and Leningrad, via Lake 
Ilmen and the already existing ‘Tikhvinsk canal. This costly pro- 
ject was completed in 1926. It served as a training ground for many 
a technician and engineer later employed on bigger projects. Dur- 
ing the second World War the eight main turbo-generators were 
transferred east; the plant was reconstructed, and probably ex- 
tended, during 1942-4. 

Apart from a few smaller installations in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, attention was then directed to the river Svir, where 
a stretch of 140 miles of rapids had to be tackled to improve 
shipping to the Neva. (‘This canal links up with the old Martinsk 
system.) Work on the Lower Svir, begun in 1926, was carried out 
against the advice of the American consultant Cooper who con- 
sidered the shifty sand and clay soil unsuitable. But at the sugges- 
tion of the Soviet Professor Graftio the installations were erected 
at an angle, the idea being that as construction proceeded their 
weight would consolidate the ground and they would eventually 
settle in a vertical position. This was said to have more or less taken 
place by 1935. But later references to complications due to land 
slides, and a divergence of views as to the final year of completion 
of the project (ranging from 1933 to 1937), seem to indicate that 
repairs and/or reconstructions had to be carried out straight away. 
The plant’s capacity was planned at 116,000 kw, and the annual 
output at 600 million kwh. The installation was damaged during 
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the war and the output of the reconstructed plant is not known. 
‘The upper Svir installation was projected for 1937, but its erection 
was delayed. Whilst still under construction it was damaged by 
enemy action and was not completed until some time between 1952 
and 1954. 

The construction of the 1930s that was most widely discussed 
outside Russia—notorious because of the large-scale and officially 
admitted use of prison labour—was the ‘Stalin canal’ which links 
the White Sea with the Baltic. It runs via the Neva, Lake Ladoga, 
the Svir, and Lake Onega to the White Sea—Onega Isthmus. It 
was here that the 142-mile-long canal was built, in extremely harsh 
climatic and geological conditions and largely by manual labour, in 
just over twenty months. The ‘first range’ of installations was com- 
pleted in August 1933. The system comprises nineteen locks, 
fifteen dams, twelve flush weirs, forty-nine smaller dams, and 
thirty-three canals. It is not known whether the planned power 
station has been erected. The primary importance of this ‘deep 
waterway for sea-going vessels’, as it was first planned in 1919-20, 
is not so much economic as strategic. Contemporary Soviet 
sources say that it is used to transport apatite (an indigenous 
crystallized phosphate of lime) from Kirovsk to Leningrad and to 
further the cultural and economic development of the Karelian 
S.S.R., a purpose for which the Murmansk railway would seem 
adequate and which is hardly commensurate with the cost in 
human lives and suffering that went to the building of the canal. 
Nothing is known about a ‘second range’ of constructions, though 
there was some talk before the war of a parallel (Murmansk) canal 
and/or an extension across the Kola peninsula. Three power 
stations were built in that area in the mid-1930s, and two turbines 
of a new plant (Knyazhya Guba near the Gulf of Kandalaksha) 
started operation not long ago. Last November, too, an agreement 
was concluded with Norway on the utilization of the water re- 
sources in the frontier area. 

Simultaneously with the White Sea—Baltic canal, the Dniepr, 
in the Ukraine, was made navigable over a stretch of rapids be- 
tween Dniepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye. Attempts to overcome 
this obstacle in the third largest river in Europe (after the Danube 
and the Volga) date from the times of Peter the Great. In 191g the 
inclusion of a hydro-electric power station was contemplated there 
as part of the general electrification plan under ‘Goelro’ (the 
State Electrification Commission set up in 1921). Eventually an 
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enlarged scheme, providing for full shipping facilities on the 
Dniepr and the conversion of its lower reaches, between Zaporo- 
zhye and Kherson, into a deep waterway for sea-going vessels, was 
incorporated into the first Five-Year Plan. The final blueprints 
envisaged two locks and two power stations, at Zaporozhye and at 
Kakhovka. Of these only the first project was then carried out, 
from plans drawn up by Professor Alexandrov, with the American 
firm of Hugh and Cooper and the German firm Siemens Bau 
Union acting as consultants. The installation consisted of a curved 
dam, 760 metres long and 60 metres high; a reservoir, the ‘Lenin 
Lake’, with a volume of 1,500 million cu. metres (whose construc- 
tion necessitated the flooding of 40,000 acres of land and the re- 
settlement of about 4,000 farmsteads); a shipping canal with three 


locks, which raised the water level by 37 metres; and, finally, a 


power station, whose present annual output is 2,970 million kwh. 
Its first turbo-generator began to turn in 1932 and the whole 
installation was hailed as one of the great achievements of the first 
Five-Year Plan. Prison labour was apparently little used. ‘The bulk 
of the workers consisted of skilled workers directed to the site by 
the State, and of unskilled labour recruited locally and trained on 
the spot. This induced Engineer Cooper, in charge of purchases of 
machinery, to buy double quantities of everything, to allow for 
breakage and standstills. When the project was finished it trans- 
pired that the site for the dam, thought to be particularly well 
chosen between narrow granite banks, did not provide sufficient 
space for the reservoir to store more than 5 per cent of the spring 
waters. The question of water control of the middle reaches of the 
Dniepr therefore remained only partially solved. During con- 
struction the plans for the dam were altered to include a tunnel 
which, however, was kept secret until the war. It was then opened 
for motor trafic. During the Soviet retreat the dam was blown up 
and the installations were further damaged by the Germans. 
Reconstruction, combined with extension, began early in 1944. 
The work involved must have been considerable for the first 
turbine did not begin turning until March 1947. Shipping was 
resumed in the following June. 


THE GREATER DNIEPR 
The subsequent scale of the Soviet hydro-technical construc- 
tions and plans makes it practically impossible to distinguish 
whether their primary importance lies in the production of electric 
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power or in the creation of cheap transport facilities to relieve the 
enormously overtaxed and relatively poor Soviet railway network. 
‘The Soviet press itself lays the main stress on the first aspect and 
on the greater irrigation possibilities resulting from water control. 
The shipping aspect is less emphasized, and then, of course, only 
in regard to its economic importance.! Yet it cannot be overlooked 
that, except during the winter months, when most of the rivers are 
frozen, such developments can equally well serve strategic pur- 
poses, especially as large parts of the rivers and many reservoirs 
are being made suitable for deep sea-going vessels and the canal 
systems are widely interlinked. 

The Zaporozhye project described above was only part of the 
‘Greater Dniepr system’, itself only a part of the single water 
transport system of the European U.S.S.R. This idea, first evolved 
in 1920, was formulated in general terms at the seventeenth Party 
Congress in 1934. The next Congress, in 1939, was more specific, 
resolving ‘to begin with the reconstruction of the Volga-Baltic 
waterways’ and ‘to draw up plans for the construction of multi- 
purpose projects on the rivers Volga, Don, and Dniepr’. ‘The 
Finnish war and, more particularly, the second World War caused 
the suspension of the work and subsequent modification of the 
plans to meet new strategic requirements. The nineteenth Congress 
of the party, in 1952, now spoke of ‘a single deep water transport 
system’. And although this referred only to the European part of 
the U.S.S.R., there is evidence that the linking up of rivers and 
seas is being extended to the Asian U.S.S.R. as well. 

In 1952 many of the projects were, in fact, already in progress. 
Some were begun as part of post-war reconstruction, especially 
when the terrible drought of 1946 once more brought home the 
necessity for better irrigation. (In 1948 the grandiose plan for 
‘changing nature’ by a vast afforestation scheme was made public. 
Little has been heard of it since, and it would appear that it has 
largely been dropped for the more realistic and immediate job of 
irrigation.) Other projects were begun after the autumn and winter 
decrees of 1950 to which great publicity was given in the Soviet 
press, and to a certain extent abroad. Propaganda at home was 

1 The directives of the new Five-Year Plan are not particularly specific on this 
aspect either. They state in a general way that ‘new deep waterways on the Volga, 
Kama, Dniepr, and other rivers’ should be brought into operation; that ‘a more 
powerful fleet (be built) suitable for use on the inland seas’; that the lagging be- 
hind of harbour and port construction be remedied, especially ‘on the Volga, the 
Kama, and the Siberian rivers’; that installations be mechanized; and that the 
volume of goods carried by inland waterways be increased by about 8o per cent. 

Cc 
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aimed mainly at boosting the vitality of the Soviet State which 
alone could contemplate schemes of this magnitude so soon after 
the war. Abroad it was pointed out that the U.S.S.R. was now 
embarking upon a period of peaceful construction, with no 
thoughts of war. This was true up to a point; and it was little 
remarked in the West that the contemplated deep water transport 
system could, if need be, carry troops and equipment as well, and 
that power is equally needed for the defence industry. 

One of the decrees of 1950 reverted to the Kakhovka project. 
This power station, where the first three turbo-generators began 
turning last December, will supply local needs at a rate of 1,200 
million kwh per year. The reservoir will feed an irrigation and 
shipping canal extending to Askania Nova. There it will join the 
‘South Ukrainian canal’ which, coming from Zaporozhye, will 
flow along the rivers Molochnaya and Konskaya. At Askania 
Nova the canal will turn southwards, cut across the Sivash (the 
coastal part of the Azov Sea) and continue as the ‘North Crimean 
Canal’ to Djankoi, and then flow through the Crimean steppes 
towards Kerch, with a branch to Feodosia. The total length of the 
two canals will be 355 miles, that of the distributing canals about 
188 miles. When completed, probably in 1957, this network will 
irrigate about 8 million acres of land for vegetable and fruit grow- 
ing and, above all, for cotton growing in the Southern Ukraine 
and the Northern Crimea. 

The trunk canals will be navigable for sea-going vessels. They 
will link the Dniepr with the Don and—via the Volga-Don canal— 
with the Volga and the Caspian Sea. It is believed that another 
deep waterway to the Azov Sea will branch off at the Molochny 
reservoir near Melitopol, where a small power station will be 
erected, and run southwards to the Molochny Lake close to the 
shores of the Azov Sea. Another canal may branch off from 
Djankoi and lead north-east across the Sivash and the Arbat 
Isthmus into the open sea. 

The Greater Dniepr system is to include a few more projects. 
Some are completed; but the majority are still in varying stages 
of planning or construction—for example, the Kremenchug hydro- 
electric power station, whose eight turbines will supply power to 
Kiev, Kharkov, Dniepropetrovsk, and Kirovograd. The high 
voltage transmission line is already commissioned; a road from 
Kremenchug to ‘Khrushchev’ (a place not marked on the 1955 
maps) and a railway to the Kharkov-Odessa line have already been 
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built. Another plant, at Kanev, is also projected. Then there are the 
Upper and Lower Ingulets and the Trubezh projects; the planned 
irrigation canal for the Kamensk-Kherson region; and a reservoir 
on the river Salgir near Simferopol. A new Dniepr-Bug canal from 
Kiev to Pervomaisk is contemplated, which would shorten the 
Baltic-Black Sea route by over 200 miles. A reservoir (volume 
3,000 million cu. metres) is to feed a deep-water route to Kherson; 
its dam, 670 miles long, will carry a railway line and a motor road; 
the power station, capacity 250,000 kw, is to be erected in the 
vicinity of Dnieprodzerzhinsk. The old Dniepr-Bug canal was 
rebuilt in 1939-40 after the occupation of Poland. As a canal for 
sea-going vessels it will eventually become part of the ‘East-West 
waterways’ now under construction in Poland, which will link 
her most important industrial centres with both the Soviet and the 
East German waterways. Another plan is to provide an alternative 
way out into the Baltic, in addition to the Volkhov system, i.e. via 
the Western Dvina, which would give easy access to the North 
Sea. A project of long standing, the Oka-Don link-up, seems now 
to be under way with the reported construction of a canal from the 
Northern Donets (the metallurgical regions of Dniepropetrovsk) 


to Stalino in the Don coal basin, and should be completed in 1958. 


THE GREATER VOLGA 

The extensive system of the Dniepr canals and waterways, which 
will link the Black and Azov Seas by different routes with the 
Baltic and the White Sea, will be connected with a parallel system 
in the Eastern part of European Russia, the ‘Greater Volga 
system’. This idea originated in the early 1930s as a plan for the 
irrigation of the Southern Trans-Volga regions. It embraces at 
present a series of different hydro-technical projects, of which the 
project of water control of the Volga itself includes a chain of large 
power stations. The first construction, the Moscow-Don canal, 
eighty miles long, with seven locks, was completed in 1937; seven 
medium-sized power stations, of which Ivankovo and Shkodnensk 
are the largest, were erected along the canal, with a total capacity of 
go,000 kw. A special reservoir at Akulovo provides the capital with 
drinking water. 

The other big Volga projects were deferred until after the war, 
some to be begun only after the special decrees of 1950. Two years 
later the completion of the Volga-Don canal between Stalingrad 
and Kalach was hailed with much publicity. It is about sixty-three 
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miles long and, fed mainly by the Don, elevates the water through 
four locks to 44 metres above the level of this river, and then drops 
it 88 metres (through nine locks) to the level of the Volga. Its two 
entries are marked by pompous monumental gates like triumphal 
arches (lately criticized in Moscow). Several reservoirs store and 
distribute the spring waters which hitherto flowed into the Azov 
Sea and were wasted. A power station with a generating capacity 
of 160,000 kw has been erected for local needs. The project 
necessitated the excavation of 152,100 million cu. metres of soil 
and the sinking of 2,960 million cu. metres of concrete. It is 
claimed that 97 per cent of all the work was mechanized. New ports, 
docks, railway lines, and motor roads have been and are being 
built in connection with this project. ‘The canal, linking as it does 
five Russian seas, will play an important part in the transport 
system of the country. A network of distributive canals will, if and 
when completed in 1957, irrigate 6-8 million acres of arable and 
pasture land in the triangle of the rivers Volga-Don-Manych. 

Of the projected Volga power stations, each connected with a 
system of water control, two came into operation between 1940 
and 1949: Uglich, with a capacity of 100,000 kw; and Shcherbakov, 
with a capacity of 330,000 kw, which seems to have been the first 
to be equipped with turbines with rotating blades. Next, in geo- 
graphical order, come the Gorki plant, the first four generators of 
which started turning before the end of 1955 (its final capacity is 
estimated at 500,000 kw); and the Cheboksary plant (capacity 
800,000 kw) which was to be completed in 1955, but which the 
new Plan mentions among those only to be started. 

sy far the largest plants will be those of Kuibyshev and Stalin- 
grad, both begun before the war, but deferred until after 1950. The 
first generating unit of Kuibyshev was switched into the grid at the 
end of 1955; two more generators have since been put into opera- 
tion. Final generating capacity of the plant wiil be 2-1 million kw 
(compared with 1-25 million kw for the Boulder Dam, the largest 
in the world so far); its planned annual output of 10,000 million 
kwh has already been increased to 11,400 million. Its twenty 
hydro-turbines are being manufactured in Leningrad. Of the 
power generated, 6,100 million kwh will be supplied to Moscow 
by high-tension overhead cables of 400,000 volt. ‘This project is 
the first of its kind in the U.S.S.R. The cables, over a stretch of 560 
miles, will be supported by 3,600 pylons, each 29-8 metres high 
and weighing 18 tons, placed at distances of 450 to 500 metres. 
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The areas of Kuibyshev and Saratov will receive 2,400 million 
kwh, and 1,500 million will be used to irrigate 2} million acres of 
land in the Trans-Volga plains. The ‘Kuibyshev Sea’, created by a 
ferro-concrete curved dam just under a mile long, with an earthen 
extension of about three miles, will cover an area of 3,100 sq. 
miles. It will feed a short shipping canal, and the dam will carry a 
railway line and a road. Several towns, including Stavropol, had 
to be transplanted to make its construction possible. Kazan will 
become a seaport, since the Volga up to that point will be navi- 
gable for sea-going vessels. 

The next biggest project, that of Stalingrad, is intended pri- 
marily for the irrigation and improvement of the southern ‘Trans- 
Volga and the Central black soil regions, the Nogaisk steppes, and 
the desert and semi-desert Caspian and Sarpinsk plains, a total of 
30 million acres, to be used mainly for cotton, sugar beet, rice, 
fruit, and vegetables. Completion of the power station was ear- 
marked for 1956 but has, like that of Kuibyshev, been deferred for 
the new Five-Year Plan period 1956-60. Its originally planned 
capacity has been increased to 2-3 million kw and its annual output 
to 11,000 million kwh. 

The new Plan directives also speak of a Saratov GES (hydro- 
electric station) on the Volga half-way between Kuibyshev and 
Stalingrad, with a capacity of 1 million kw; it further stipulates the 
start of a Lower Kama GES (capacity goo,ooo kw), and the com- 
pletion of the Votkinsk project on the Kama (540,000 kw). Mr 
Bulganin also spoke of the completion of the Molotov project 
(originally planned for 1932-7). ‘This seems to comprise, or to be 
identical with, the Kama project, of which Radio Moscow reported 
just before the Party Congress that generators Nos. 11 and 12 are 
about to be switched into the ‘Molotov grid’. 

But the launching of all these projects has aggravated the old 
problem of the Caspian Sea, whose water level between 1910 and 
1939 sank by 2 metres. The waters of the Volga were not sufficient 
to make up for the loss through evaporation. Now the storing of 
waters in huge reservoirs will further diminish the flow into the 
Caspian. Other sources of supply are therefore under considera- 
tion, one of the two possibilities being a diversion of waters from 
the rivers Pechora, Kama, and Vychegda. 

According to the new Plan directives, all power stations of 
Central and Southern Russia and of the Urals are to be linked 
with Kuibyshev and Stalingrad by transmission lines of 400 
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kilovolt to form a unified power grid in the European part of the 
U.S.S.R. 

There are also a number of other, independent, projects com- 
pleted since the war, such as the Narva GES; the Manych ship- 
ping canal between the Caspian and the Black Sea; the Minge- 
chaur power station and reservoir on the river Kura in Azer- 
baidjan (now used as an experimental site for the testing of a new 
type of remote control equipment). Another power station on the 
Kura is planned, as is a chain of power stations in Georgia, 
Moldavia, ‘Transcarpathia, and other parts of the U.S.S.R. The 
Georgian, Azerbaidjan, and Armenian power grids will also be 
linked. Reconstruction of the river Nieman from Kaunas (Lithu- 
ania) to Kaliningrad (the former Koenigsberg) is in hand, as well as 
other, less known, undertakings. 


CENTRAL ASIA 

The largest of the Central Asian projects was to be the Main 
Turkmen shipping and irrigation canal scheduled for completion 
in 1957. Fked by the Amu-Darya, it would have started at the new 
town of Takhia-‘l'ash near the Aral Sea and flowed through the 
Kara-Kum desert and the Caspian plains to Krasnovodsk on the 
Caspian. Its distributive canals were earmarked for the irrigation 
of 2-6 million acres of land for cotton growing and g million acres 
for pasture. A pipe-line would have brought drinking water to new 
industrial enterprises and workers’ settlements. But nothing has 


been heard of the Turkmen canal since mid-1953, nor does the 


new Plan mention this project. There are, however, frequent 
reports of progress on the Kara-Kum canal, 600 miles long and 
4 to 44 metres deep, a south-eastern project, which will link the 
Amu-Darya near Kerki with the Murgab river, via Mary—Ted- 
zhen—Ashkhabad to Bakharden. Discussed as early as 1925, work 
on it should have started in 1947 but was apparently deferred. 
Other projects under construction are those of Bukhtarma and 
Kapchagai in Kazakhstan, Kairak-Kum in ‘Tadjikistan, and a 
number of others. Among those already completed are the Great 
Fergana Canal in the Altai mountains and the Ust-Kamenogorsk 
project on the upper reaches of the Irtysh (the only Soviet canal 
with a one-chamber drop of 40 metres; by comparison, the 
Donzére-Mondragon lock on the Rhone has a drop of 80 metres). 
These projects will greatly enhance the industrial development of 
the rich ore-bearing Altai region. 
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SIBERIAN PROJECTS 

According to recent statements by Mr Khrushchev and Mr 
Malenkov, the hydro-power resources of the U.S.S.R. are some- 
where in the region of 1,200,000 million kwh, almost as much, it 
was stated, as those of Europe (without the U.S.S.R.), the U.S.A., 
and Canada combined. About 80 per cent of these potentialities are 
in Eastern Siberia, still practically untapped. A start has now been 
made to utilize the waters of the Angara and Yenissei; the Lena, 
Vitima, and other rivers will follow. Near Bratsk on the Angara 
another enormous lake is being created and the ‘largest hydro- 
electric power station in the world’ erected. The first of its sixteen 
radial-axle turbines is to begin generating power before the end of 
the present Plan period. Eventual total capacity of the plant will be 
3°2 million kw, and annual production 22,000 million kwh. The 
‘Bratsk Lake’ will cover an area of about 2,300 sq. miles and will be 
up to 100 metres deep. The Irkutsk GES, with a capacity of 
660,000 kw, will come into operation this year. Total capacity of 
the Angara chain (including the Ust-Ilim and Boguchansk GES) 
will be over 10 million kw and annual output about 70,000 million 
kwh. Under the new Five-Year Plan the Novosibirsk GES will be 
put into operation, and a start will be made with the Kamen GES, 
both on the river Ob, and each with a capacity of 500,000 kw. The 
Krasnoyarsk GES, with a capacity of 3-2 million kw, the same as 
Bratsk, will be taken in hand on the Yenissei (the waters of which 
could, according to Mr Malenkov, generate 130,000 million kwh). 
Instead of the customary locks this project will have a ship lift sus- 
pended on 300 cables and calculated to raise a chamber containing 
the water and the ship to a height of 100 metres. All power stations 
will eventually (in fifteen to twenty years’ time) be linked into a 
Central Siberian grid supplying all industrial regions in the Angara- 
Yenisseisk basin and the Kuzbass area with electricity which will 
work out two or three times cheaper than in other parts of the 
U.S.S.R., and will save the country about 120 million tons of coal 
a year. A number of rivers will be made navigable, in the first place 
the Angara; this river will be converted into a deep waterway 
stretching from Lake Baikal to the Yenissei and the Karsk Sea. 

An extension, or rather shortening, of the Northern Sea route 
eastwards across Siberia itself has for long occupied Soviet ex- 
plorers and engineers. But this would appear to be a plan for the 
distant future. The same applies to the gigantic Davydov plan, 
first submitted in 1949, for the re-distribution of the waters of 
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some of the Siberian rivers. The first stage of this almost utopian 
scheme would provide for the utilization of the waters of the Ob 
and its tributary, the Irtysh, and the creation of the ‘first Siberian 
Sea’ of 150,000 sq. miles in the Western plains of Siberia. A canal, 


625 miles long, flowing along the course of the ‘Tobol river into 
the Aral Sea, would supply water to the Caspian Sea via the 
Turkmen canal. The second stage would comprise the formation of 


the ‘second Siberian Sea’, of about 115,000 sq. miles, which would 
be connected with both the first Siberian Sea and Lake Baikal. 
A South-Siberian canal, to link the rivers Tobol, Ishym, Irtysh, 
and Ob, was also at one time under discussion. Irrigation canals 
would serve a total of 63 million acres of land in Western Siberia 
and Kazakhstan. 


All these plans, if not utopian, are certainly of amazing magni- 
tude. Even the constructions already in hand are gigantic, and are 
leading to the creation of new industrial and agricultural areas. 
Cost and immediate profitability—rarely revealed—seem to play a 
secondary role, but much is made, as has been seen, of their 
propaganda value. 


M. D. 


The main hydro-technical projects of the U.S.S.R. are 


Volkhov: completed in 1926 Kuibyshev: began operation 1955 
Lower Svir: completed 1933-7 Gorki: began operation 1955 
Upper Svir: completed 1952-4 ‘To be completed 1956-60: Stalingrad, 
Stalin Canal (White Sea-Baltic canal) Votkinsk, Molotovsk 
completed 1933 To begin operation 1956—60: Saratov, 
Cheboksary, Lower Kama 
GREATER DNIEPR SCHEME Northern Dvina-Vychegda: planned 
Zaporozhye (Dniepropetrovsk): began a _— 
operating in 1932 OTHER PROJECTS 
Kakhovka: began operating in 1955 Narva: completed 
Kremenchug: under construction Manych canal comple ted 
Kanev: planned Mingechaur GES: completed 
Upper and Lower Ingulets: under con- CENTRAL ASIAN PROJECTS 
struction Main Turkmen canal: suspended 
Old Dniepr-Bug Canal: reconstructed Kara-Kum canal: under construction 
1939-40 Ust-Kamenogorsk GES: completed 
New Dniepr-Bug canal: planned Great Fergana canal: completed 
Dnieprodzerzhinsk project: planned Under construction: Bukhtarma, 
Western Dvina canal: planned Kapchagai, and Kairak-Kum 
Oka-Don canal: apparently under projects 
construction 
SIBERIAN PROJECTS 
GREATER VOLGA SCHEME sratsk: to begin operation in 1956—60 
Moscow-Don canal: completed 1937 Irkutsk: to begin operation in 1956 
Volga-Don canal: completed 1952 Novosibirsk: to begin operation be- 
Uglich plant: began operation 1940 tween 1956-60 
Shcherbakov plant: began operatior Planned: Krasnoyarsk, Kamen 
in 1941-2, reconstructed 1949 Davydov plar inder discussion 
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